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ITALY SINGS AMID 
VIRUS LOCKDOWN 
Confined to homes 
to prevent the spread 
of the coronavirus, 
Italians break out in 
song from balconies. 
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Europe's 
worries 
expand; 
Trump 
tested 


BY JOSEPH WILSON 
AND GEIR MOULSON 


Associated Press 


BARCELONA, SPAIN 

Spain locked down its 46 
million citizens Saturday and 
France ordered the closing of 
just about everything the rest of 
the world loves about it - the 
Eiffel Tower, the Louvre, the 
cafes, restaurants and cinema - 
as governments took increasing- 
ly desperate measures to put 
more space between people and 
contain the coronavirus. 

More borders snapped shut 
around the globe: President 
Donald Trump announced that 
the U.S., which days ago barred 
travelers from most of Europe, 
will extend the ban to Britain 
and Ireland, where cases are on 
the rise. 

Under the restrictions on 
European travel, American citi- 
zens, green card holders and 
others are still allowed to return 
home to the U.S., but will be 
funneled to 13 airports and be 
subjected to health screenings 
and quarantine orders. 

“If you don’t have to travel, I 
wouldn’t do it,” Trump said. 

After days of reluctance, 
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Residents 
had virus 
symptoms 
but couldn't 
get tested 


BY TESSA WEINBERG, MARK DENT 
AND LUKE RANKER 


tweinberg@star-telegram.com 
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As the number of confirmed 
cases of COVID-19 grow and 
Texas sees its first reports of 
community spread, state and 
local officials have touted their 
increased testing capabilities, 
promising more to come. But for 
some DFW residents who had 
fevers and saw flu tests come 
back negative, their symptoms 
were not enough for them to get 
tested for the novel coronavirus 
in the last few weeks. 

Heather, who works in out- 
side sales in Fort Worth and 
asked her last name not be used 
to protect her privacy, said she 
started to feel sick after attend- 
ing a trade show in Dallas in 
mid-January that drew attend- 
ees from across the country and 
abroad. 

She went to her primary care 
doctor a week later, and a flu 
test came back negative. Com- 
mon cold medicine didn’t help, 
and neither did the antibiotics 
she was prescribed over a week 
after that, Heather said. 

By late February, with her 
symptoms getting worse, and 
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Oil, gas slide a slippery 
slope for state, Fort Worth 


Star-Telegram file photo 


The oil and gas industry, which by some estimates accounts for 8% to 10% of the Texas economy, has been punched in the gut during 
the past couple of weeks due to the coronavirus slowing the world economy and an oil price war between Russia and Saudi Arabia. 
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FORT WORTH 


It’s natural for commuters to 
celebrate low gas prices, espe- 


cially in North Texas, one of 
the most traffic congested 
metro areas in the United 
States. 

But before you get carried 
away with joy over all that 
cheap fuel at the pumps — 
prices for regular unleaded 
gasoline were as low as $1.69 


per gallon this week in Fort 
Worth, according to Gas Bud- 
dy — it’s important to remem- 
ber how vital the energy sector 
is to Texas in general, and Fort 


Worth specifically. 
The state’s oil and gas in- 
dustry, which by some esti- 


mates accounts for 8% to 10% 


of the Texas economy, had 

been punched in the gut dur- 
ing the past couple of weeks, 
with the coronavirus slowing 
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THE RIG COUNT IS GOING TO GO DOWN, 
AND MORE PEOPLE ARE GOING TO LOSE 


THEIR JOBS. 


Karr Ingham, petroleum economist with the Texas Alliance of 


Energy Producers 


the world economy and a oil 
price war between Russia and 
Saudi Arabia. 


In Texas, experts say, it may 


be months or even years be- 
fore the oil and gas industry 
catches its breath. 

“The rig count is going to go 
down, and more people are 
going to lose their jobs,” said 
Karr Ingham, a petroleum 
economist with the Texas 
Alliance of Energy Producers, 
which advocates for industry 
workers. 

The oil and gas sector, 
which already lost more than 
1,600 Fort Worth-area jobs in 
2019 because of gradually 
declining fuel prices, is pro- 


jected to lose another 1,600- 
plus jobs this year in Tarrant 
County if current trends con- 
tinue, he said. 

Statewide, about 209,000 
people work in oil and gas, 
including those who work for 
extraction and exploration 
companies and those em- 
ployed by businesses that pro- 
vide services related to field 
production. 

Ingham calculates that, if 
the price of oil remains in the 


$30 to $35-per-barrel range for 


the foreseeable future, Texas 
could lose 20,000 to 30,000 
jobs. 

But jobs are just part of the 
equation. 


MONEY FOR GOVERNMENT 
SERVICES 

State and local governments 
rely upon revenue from oil and 
gas to build roads and provide 
other services. 

For the state’s coffers, oil 
production tax revenue was 
$3.89 billion last year, up 
14.6% over fiscal 2018, ac- 
cording to the Texas Comp- 
troller’s office. Revenue from 
natural gas was $1.69 billion, 
up 17.8% over the previous 
year. 

The Texas Alliance of Ener- 
gy Producers was expecting 
2020 to be a year of steady 
production and perhaps mod- 
est growth. But that was before 
fears about the coronavirus 
and a spat over oil production 
between Saudi Arabia and 
Russia led to a dramatic eco- 
nomic downturn. 

Since early February, the 
price of oil had been cut nearly 
in half, to a little more than 
$30 a barrel. For those who 
follow the industry, it reeks of 
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UTA employees describe bullying 
culture under school’s president 


BY MARK DENT 
mdent@star-telegram.com 


On the Friday before Labor 
Day in 2016, UT Arlington 
President Vistasp Karbhari 
asked Linda Johnsrud to attend 
a5 p.m. meeting. Johnsrud, the 
interim provost, was working 
with Karbhari and a vice pro- 
vost on a new strategy for the 


The last several months had 
been trying for Johnsrud, a 
longtime academic adminis- 
trator. After what she describes 
as a brief honeymoon period 
when she began working at UT 
Arlington in August 2015, she 
said, Karbhari had accused her 
of lying, disparaged her work in 
front of others and routinely 
asked her to make demands of 
deans about subjects that he 


Karbhari made her feel useless. 
At the Friday meeting, Johns- 
rud told him that she didn’t 
understand the new budgeting 
process. “He looked at me and 
said, ‘It is not worth my time to 
explain it to you,” she recalled. 
“That was it. I walked out,” 
Johnsrud said in a recent in- 
terview. “It was the most de- 
meaning, nasty thing I’ve ever 
had said to me professionally.” 


notified Karbhari and the deans 
she interacted with that she 
was leaving. Johnsrud was 
giving up a job that paid her 
about $300,000 a year. But 
after the public disparagement, 
the accusation of lying and the 
inconsistent orders — behavior 
she had never experienced in 
40 years of higher education — 
she’d had enough. She cleared 
out her office before everyone 
returned to work from the holi- 
day: She didn’t want to see 
Karbhari again. 

Johnsrud’s short time at the 
university was emblematic of 
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